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Preface 



The Asia- Pacific Programme of Education for Aft (APPEAL) was launched on TS February 
1987 from New Delhi, India by ihc then Direct ox -Gcxieral of UNESCO, 

Through regional cooperation APPEAL aims to facilitate the national rifcirts of the 
Member Stares in Asia and the Pacific with a view to: 

a) Achieving universal primary education; 

b) Eradicating illiteracy; arid 

c) Providing continuing education in support of (a) and (b) above. 

After the launching of APPEAL, the Member States formed National Co- ordination 
Mechanisms for APPEAL to mobilise public opinion in favour of litexacy programmes, 
primary education and eominuing education, and strengthening those programmes at 
government as well as non-governmental levels. Many Member States have organized 
national .special event* like seminars and workshops to marls the launching of APPEAL in 
rheir respective countries. As of December l^V. 23 Member States have forsried National 
Co-ordination Committees for APPEAL oi designed existing organ izations as National 
Co-ordination Mechanisms fni APPEAL Afghanistan, Anstxalia. Bangladesh, China, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Japan. Laos, Mft!av5ia t Maldives. Nepal, New Zealandj Pakistan. Papu-j 
New Guiru'a, Philippines. Republic of Kocea 1 San]oa 1 Thailand and Viet Nam. 

In order to assist the Member State* to formulate xiat tonal strategies to cm piemen t APPEAL 
in their countries, the UNESCO Principal Regional Office for Asia and the Pacific 
(PROAP) organised a Regional Workshop for National Co-ordinators of APPEAL in 
co-operation with the Ministry of Education and Government of Thailand in Chiangmai. 
Thailand Atrjjust 1937. Tlr workshop discussed and developed approaches and strategies 
to implement APPKAL at thr regional, national and local levels, h was attended by 3] 
primary education, literacy, and continuing education experts from 16 Member States in 
AsLa and the Pacific. 

I iingLble outputs of this r triors a I workshop were national plans (if participating countries 
and a regional plan of action for the implementation of APPEAL, as well as a sincere 
commitment from the participants of the countries rep i est; r Lied to pursue with viepr tiie 
implementation of APPEAL. 



UNESCO convened the first Meeting for Regional Co-ordination of APPEAL in Bangkok, 
Thailand November 19SS. Preparatory to this First Meeting for the Regional CtTKjidi na- 
tion of APPEAL, UNESCO/PROAP requeued ihc. National Coordination 
Committee/Mechanism to conduct a National Study of APPEAL highlighting achieve- 
ment, problems, policies and pi ins to achieve thr goal* of APPEAL. 

The National Studies was submitted to the First Meeting for Regional Co-ordination of 
APPEAL which discussed the issues raised by the national studies and made a number of 
suggestions to UNESCO and the Member States for the improvement of plans, progress 
and strategics for achieving the goals of APPEAL, 

UNESCO/PilOAP is very grateful to the National Co-ordination Commit- 
tee/Mechanisms for APPEAL and the National Commission for UNESCO in the Member 
States for providing the naoonai studies and making it available for alE people conccrncdr 
Uni:.tt:o also acknowledge the contributing made by individual scholars to prepare the 
studies. 

The national studies provide very valuable information, data and insight of planned and 
t-xistiiig programmes in literacy, primary education and continuing education. 
UNESCO/PKOAP is therefore, very happy to publish it and make it available for all 
interested. 
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Summary 



In line with the objectives of APPEAL, the promotion of functional literacy is being 
strengthened in various regions of the country. hile the literacy rale increased from 87,(1 
percirnt in 19H6 to B# percent in 1937, there i.i, however, souk; 12 per cent of liic population 
or about 5 r li million people that need to be equipped with thi: basic life skills of reading, 
writing and numeracy. 

The national polity of universal barton of primary education is compulsory and free 
primary education. Gradual universahzatinn of secondary education started during the 
school year 1988-89, The government will provide tuition and textbooks free of charge to 
all primary and secondary students in public schools and will allow private primary and 
secondary schools to ope rati' provided that they meet standards set. 

The efficiency of primary education Is low, with only 53.* per rent of pupils entering Grade 
1 reaching Grade 5. During the W7K 79 school year there was an overall shortage of 16,3 00 
rlassruoms. Access to the complete fi year cycle is reduced by the; absence of facilities for 
Grades 5 and (i in a third of all primary schools, Basic equipment and furniture items ire 
lacking in about 40 per cent of .schools. 

A related problem is the existence of a very large number of adults who have not completed 
at least Grade 6. The 1975 census reported that 7.2 million adults, or 57, 45 per ce.ni of the 
population aged 25 years and above, have not complete! primary education. Thi.s figure 
clearly indicates that much has to be done yet to make the constitutional provision assuring 
every citizen of at least an clemency education a reality. 

The next ten years will witness the progressive dismantling of the traditional concepts of 
education rooted En schooling to the broader concept of education as encompassing all 
training that contributes to the emergence of nciv attitudes, knowledge and skills useful in 
the development of human resources. 

The national Coordination Committee for APPHAL was organised in 19S9 It takes care 
of coordinating the programmes of differ cut groups involved in Education for All. A similar 
ad hoc body is replicated at the sub-national and local levels. These committees sec (o it 
that alt efforts in this regard are properly coordinated and accounted for. 
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Chapter 1 



Achieving Education for All 



In line with Project APPEAL, the promotion of functional literary is being strengthened 
in various regions of the country. While: the liicracy rate has been increasing, jjct cent 
in l9Hf>to Sfi.00 per cent in 19X7, therein however, still some 12 per cent of the pupuluion 
or about B.S million profile thai need no be equipped with the basic life skills of reading, 
writing and numeracy. The problem is mnrc acute among the cultural communitir& T hence 
theipedal project of ihcBNFfc "Magbassa Kits' or "Let Us Read" in the Mindanao rcgior s 
3nd its extension to the Cordilleras. The programme: will be expanded later to all reginns 
Tci give a chance for others to benefit from ir. 

Functional literacy is integrated in the livelihood skills development courses organized for 
illiterates and semi-literate out-of-school youth and adults. 

Kradicatioii of Illiteracy 

A cursory examination of elementary [duration in the Philippines, leads nnc Co believe that 
it had performed relatively well during the 1960s considering its cxtensivencss (over 33,000 
elementary schools throughout the country}; its large share (90 per cent) of the total 
education budget, and its posting of une of the highest elementary participation and literacy 
rates in Asia. 

As early as the mid-six tits, the country was reported to have attained universal elementary 
schooling with enrolment ratios reaching 104.? per cent in school yt L ar ty&3-&4 and 108,6 
prr cent in ] 9fr4-19<jfj r However, these figures are misleading due to thr existence of a brge 
proportion of over age and under age pupils. The total under age enrolment resulted from 
a high incidence of repetition and drop-outs (about 15 per cent). 

An attempt to weed out over age and under age pupils in the comj ■■. . : *m of elementary 
participation rate was made with the data for school year : ■ - ig the & 13 agr 

group of :hc population as the base instead of die prescribed 7-12 age grutip. The resulting 
national participation rate wis /3. 47 per cent and this varied among the regions from a low 
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of 61,44 per cent in Metro Manila and Southern Tagalog to a high of S3. 68 per cent [n the 
Ilocos Region, But percentages hide the true magnitude of the problem, hi actual numbers, 
only 7 r 5 mitliun chihlrc u of the 10.2 million school age population went to school during 
the peri ml while 2.7 million children were out of AC'hooL 

A wide range of explanations can be offered for this problem of access to elementary 
education. The socioeconomic conditions of the families have- bearing on this problem. 
During the period urban Metro Manila registered the lowest participation rate while 
Western Mindanao, which was predominantly rural, came in a close second among the 
regions, The prevailing demographic movement tended to affect regions drastically. Metro 
Mm ila was a typical case. The immigration pattern from the various points of the country 
accounted for a school age population of about 1.06 million who were yet to be accom- 
modated in schools, 

Data from the 197C census revealed that the country s adult literacy talc had reached 83.4 
per cent cjt an illit,cra£7 rate of 16.6 per cent. Although this may not appear much of a 
problem, its critical implication is obvious in absolute terms since the rate of 16.fi per cent 
really means a Total ill iterate population of more than 4 million. This problem is magnified 
when the analysis is further brought down to the regional and provincial levels. While 
Central Luzon has the highest rare of 90 per cent, Western Mindanao registered the lowest 
at 65.5 per cent or an illiteracy rare nf 34.5 per cent. On the whole, an average of 350,000 
illiterates may be found in any one of the regions of the country. 

A related problem is the existence of a very large number of adults who have not completed 
at least Grade Vl h the last grade of the elementary education cycle. P^sedon the 1975 census 
statistics, a total of 7 r 2 million adults or -S 7 . 4 fi per cent of population 25 years and over have 
nor completed elementary education. The degree of the problem varies amung the regions 
from a high 6.6 per cent in Central Mindanao to a low 3*.S per cent in the combined Metro 
Manila and Southern Tagalog region. These figures clearly indicate that much has to be 
done yet in order to mike the constitutional provision assuring every citiieu of at least an 
elementary education a reality. So, while the access objectives are already well-defined for 
the in-strhool segment of the population, the problem of disparities regarding the out-of- 
school youths should also be given serious attention. 

The efficiency of elementary education is low, with only a little over half [#j.4 per cent) 
of pupils entering Grade 3 reaching Grade VI. The proportion is presumably even smaller 
in rural areas where schools suffer more serious internal incfficn h nc.y. This proportion also 
varies region-wide from very low survival rates of 13 per cenr and 3fi per tent in Western 
Mindanao and Eastern Visayas respeerively of 7(1.4 per cent in the Metro Manila and 
Sourhern Tagalog region. 

The low r rami i ion rates from Grade VI to first year high school also indicate, to some 
extent, the Jow internal efficiency of the system. Data lor the years 1975 and 1V76 revea! 
that about JO per cent of elementary school graduates do not proceed to secondary school. 
In the urban Metro Manila/Southern Tagalog region this is not much of a problem since 
nnly 6 per cent of the Grade VI completers fail to enrol at high schools. However, in the 
regions of Western Mindanao and Eastern Visayas where 3fi per cent and 35.8 per cent 
respectively do not proceed to high school, the situation is cjtiitc disturbing. 
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The poor internal eff i l it: n cy of elementary education iJ also manifr.stf.ci in the existence of 
a large over age sdioot population. Ahhcwji repetition has be.cn minimized with the 
implementation of a continuous progression .scheme in the 1960.5 and 1970s in elementary 
schools, t!iL" number of over age pupils is. quitr sj>:Lab-3c. As a consequence, each grade level 
serves a widi! range, of af>cs. The bulk of over age pupih> are returning dropout! and laic 
entrants. 

The general pattern discernible from the above-mentioned pr cental ion is that rural areas 
or regions with mostly rural populations provide fewer educational opp *imiuc.s, This 
a^ravaies the already disadvantage J posh ion of these areas in general soc ioecu no mic terms. 
Nut only are the rural areas poorer than urban are^s with less money to spend on the 
education of the children, but ihr.y are also less modem in outlook, giving less value to 
education. Moreover, the dispersion of population ju rural ireas is wide, resulting in smaller 
and Ins attractive schools for both pupils and teaehers. 

Present practices for :-"idr:ni admissions and the policy for advancing students from grade 
to grade con tribute to problems of poor Jtudent adiuFisrans. The policy which requirci that 
rbiltiren ruter Grade I at the age of seven lj appropriate but iueffertively enforced. Tn 197V 
some If? per cent r<f students in elementary schools were over and under aged while 2d per 
cenrof seven year old* were not enrolled at all. The policy for advancement bases promotion 
on the results of aiinfileycqr-t-nd examination and "he students' average of the period ratinjp 
received. 

In 1978 IV/'j some 187,000 classrooms (of which over 8,000 or 4 per cent were designated 
as dilapidated and overdue for replacement) were available in 27,400 elementary schools. 
During the 1978-19*9 school year, there was an overall shortage of 16,300 classrooms and 
class sizes varied from region to region. Access to the complete six year cyc le is reduced by 

Literacy Kate uf Pei'smis \ Z years old aid above. 
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die absence of futilities for Grade V and VJ in a third of all elementary schools and basic 
equipment and furniture items are licking in about 40 per cent of schools. 

The imbalance in the allocation t)f classrooms contributes to problems of non-participation 
and poor quality of education because, of overcrowd Eng. To reduce disparities in the 
piuvisiun of facilities and in access to the six year educational cycle, the DECS nerds to 
adopt systematic criteria for school local ion and facilities planning. 

Universal izat ion of Primary Education 

Hasic policies have provided directions tu the Philippines educational system, in reaching 
out to all children aEtd youths of school age in order tci ensure their right to quality 
education; to m;ike more effective their clvic participation in the community and national 
life, ?nd to enable them to contribute to the attainment uf national unity, stability and 
progress. 

UnivcrsahzatKin of primary education in the Philippines docs not only mean providing 
access tu and equalization of educational opportunities foe all children of school age but 
also ensuring that they arc afforded quality education U'ilhin the resources available as 
mandated by the 1987 Philippines Constitution. 

I he national policy for universal izat;on of primary education is compulsory and free 
pnmai"y education. Gradual universatiy-afion nf secondary education started during the 
school year 19S8-19&9. This means that parents shall consider it their obligation to enrol 
their children in school upon reaching seven years of age, or six and a half if they have had 
pre-school education. The government shall provide tuition- n id- textbook free primary and 
secondary education in public schools and allow private primary and secondary schools to 
operate provided that they meet standards set. To cope with the great number of students 
taking advantage of free secondary education in the public schooEs during the first ycai of 
implementation of free secondary education in the country! a scheme called Service 
(.Ion tract in g was. implemented whereby high srhool students who could not be accom- 
modated in public schools were enrolled in private schools with the government paying 
one thousand pesos (J 1 l^QOQ.DQ} f or c - lC j] cnrollee. 

The Department of Education, Cuhure and Sports exercises supervision and control uvcr 
these schtjols Tti ensure the quality of instruction. This policy is undcrgirded by the 
constitutional and legal provisions on education. 

Decade of the Filipino Child (197N-1987) 

In 1978 the Ministry (now Department) of Hducation, Culture and Sports formulated a 
Child Development Man for the Decade uf the Filipino Child which provided that : 

a. No child nf school age shall be deprived of basic education 

b r The Minisuy(uow Department) uf Educating Culture and Sports, aware nf [he acute 
ntitritinual deficiencies of many of the children, will continue to expand Us nutri' 
tional and school feeding programme. 

c r Local governments and school boards shall provide for prc-school education after 
top priorities have been made. 
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d. Then: is an urgent need to develop certain moral values and qualities of character 
anions youths and children which will enable them to cope successfully with the 
varied circumstances and challenges of life. Such qualities arc reverence, self-reliance, 
integrity j industry, soaal respnniibilLty,disciplLne, and determination. 

i:. Schools shall continue tti implement any programme supportive of develop ment. 

This plan provided direction for the programmes and projects in primary E-ducation in the 
country. Since poor health and malnourishmcnt have been recognizird as among die chief 
causes of absences and of dropping nut from school, the plan seeks to intensify the health 
and nutrition education programme. Thus since 19/8 the Ministry's policy has been tn 
expand its nutritional and school fading program. Schools are encouraged to make greater 
use of Icolly-proJuccd nutritious foods in carrying out this pro^iimme. School gardens 
have been developed to produce vegetables fur the feeding programme. 

One factor that kept children of school age out of school was the inability of poor parents 
to provide the materials of instruction for their chili I reel, such as textbooks, paper, etc. To 
encourage parents to send their children to school, the Ministry instituted i Textbook 
Project in 1973 which now provides free textbooks for both primary and secondary 
students. This has consequently increased participation rates in both leve ls (if education. 

Another factor that tended to push children out nf school was the collection of various 
moneiary contributions from thnrt. As a matter of polity, the Department now prohibits 
the collection of contributions from pupils, except those specified by the Red Cross. 

One other fartur that affected past participation and survival ratrs was grade repetitiein. To 
remedy this, teachers arc required to double their efforts in helping slow learners so that 
they do not fail. An intensive commitment on the part of school offirials and teachers to 
enhance their management and teaching skills have been implemented during the last sue 
years. 

The: elemental y school s in the Philippines have shown a steady inenra.se in their enrolment 
atari avenge rate of 7.8 per cent yearly from school year 1962-196:1 to school year iy&9-l97Q 
with the school year 1 19fi2 as base as shown in Table I. This is 4,6 prr cent more than 
the population increase of 3 r 2 per cent yearly. This is mainly due to the harklog in the 
accommodation of children of school age from year to year; the gradual enforcement of 
compulsory- education as embodied in the Educational Alt of 1953; the gradual reduction 
of dropout 5; and the development of rural schools. 
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Tabic I Elementary Enrolment from School Year 1961-1962 to 1969-1970* 
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The average rata of increase annually in ^cilnxsl pojjtibiioci cuntinucrd during the ncJtt two 
decades as shown hy Table II and Table III with school year 1970-1971 acid school year 
19B0-1981 as haws respeetively, 

Table 2 Fkmenlary Enrolment School Ytir 1970-1971 to J979-19SC 11 
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Tahlc 3 Elementary Erirdttient School year 193CM981 to 19Bfi-iyS7 



School year 



Enrolment 



Increase in 
Number 



Yearly Increase 
in Per cent 



J9K0 -3931 
H«-19fi4 

Avenge 



S.753 H T7J 
y,027,73e 



7J,0fW 
126,202 
76,3W 



2.75 

132 
0,92 
2.82 
Z.«] 
1 72 



Wh^c there was a steady increase in the number of children enrolled jii school during the 
1 y /Ds and rJS0s n there was a marked dcclmc in thr* average rate of annual increase from 2,0 
per cent in the l c J/0s to 1 . C J 2 per cent in the 15 SOs. The two per cent average rare of increase 
in 19/0 was 1.1 pef cent less thin the papulation increase of 3,1 per crnt yearly. 

During the next decade the average rate of increase annually was l. c J2 per cent which was 
again 0.53 per cent less than the population increase of 2.5 per cent. 

Thr decicast: /night he due to the economic crisis tint gripped the- nation during the 70 
years of the Marcos regnne and to the intensive popu] a nun education drive launched in the 
Philippines. 

Continuing Education 

The Livelihood Skills Development Programme which is one of the programme areas of 
the DECS Non-formal Education programmes is designed to help solve the country's 
unemployment and underemployment problem hy equipping the clientele with employ- 
able skills in short-term technical/vocational courses. 

The courses are offered in response to community needs and problems, taking into at/count 
local resources available. The vocational courses are: dress ma king/ tailoring, culinary arts; 
cosmetology; handicrafts; typing; and the like. Technical courses include electronics, 
automotive mcehanics h TV srrvicmg, practical elrtrtr LCity and others. 

Integrated in these courses are values education, pa rent educar ion, drngedueation and other 
relevant thrusts of NEE that will make the NFE clientele become self reliant, self-sufficient 
and self -disc in Lined individuals who can participate actively and productively in national 
development as well as enhance their quality of life. 

The main problems usually encountered in [he implementation of projects on functional 
literacy and cont inning ['duration are laek of funding and lack of trained personnel to handle 
the different NEE courses. 
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QinrinuiciK Education jhouk! include poM-litcracy programme and non format education 
provided under difiWcnt titles, like adult education, complementary education, space-lime 
education, youth training etc. 
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Policy and Planning 



Indicating Illiteracy 

Non-formal education will focus on functional literacy, values formation and oilier skills 
fnr self-reliance. Regional innovative" literacy materials ami coiitinumf' learning delivery 
5yati-.ni modules will lie regularly revised to reflect changing nerds and new educational 
developments. 

Every year, a sizeable number of illiterate: and semi-illiterate youth and adults will be made 
literate as a part of DECS efforts to raise thr level of literacy in the country and to eradicate 
illiteracy by the year 2Q50 in collaboration with Unesco's APPEAL. Graduates of literacy 
classes will he: given post -literacy activities and provided post-literacy materials 10 prevent 
reversion to illiteracy, Heading centres will be strengthen' 1 3 nd made accessible to all. 
Special non-formal education programmes will be devdopea tor CARP beneficiaries, rebel 
returnees, non-coin missiorird officers, and enlisted men, women, the disabled and other 
underprivileged and disadvantaged sectori of society. 

leased on rhe Education acid Manpower Development targets for 19S8-1992, the literacy 
rate is expected to increase rr "in 83.40 per cent in 1988 m 8'J.60 per cent in 1952. 

Universalizing PHinary I\ducation 

As provided in the Constitution, the State shall establish and maintain a system of free 
public education at elementary a ndbiftb school levels. El cinema ry education is compulsory 
feir alt children of school age. 

To accommodate the increasing number of children who seek admission to schools, the 
expansion of school facilities and the opening of more extension classes in areas where they 
are most needed will be undertaken. Alternative delivery systems will be utilized to cope 
with tlic increasing school population and the demands of various cultural groups. The 
participation rate is expected to reach 99^ per cent by 1992. 
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Continuing Education 

In consonance with the Constitutional provision of encouraging non-formal [faming 
systems as well >\i out-of-school study programmes, non-formal education will be elevated 
to a lc-vel of importance equal to thai of formal education. Non-formal education will 
provide non-traditional eduction alternatives to schooling outside the school system for 
the out-of-school youths, the unemployed and underemployed, it will focus on the 
development of functional literacy and livelihood skills. Inclusion of sh.ort-if.rin courses 
which will directly respond to the needs of the community will be stressed. The courses 
will aim to provide NFE clientele with belter means of livelihood and job opportunities. 

lly 1992, the functional literacy programme is expected to tram some 203,500 youthi and 
adults while the livelihood skills development programme will iram an estimated GISMOQ 
target clientele The National Manpower and Youth Council skills training courses are 
expected to graduate an average of 19QJG0 participants annually from 1988 to 19 C J2 while 
the apprenticeship arid learncrship programme of the Department of Labor and Employ- 
ment is expected to provide on-the-job training to a loial of 4J\C00 youths during the five 
year plan period. 

The Planning Process 

The planning process for the EOI, UPE, <md CK is carried out simultaneously by the 
planning romrnirrcc/offici?.Js in consultation with the top executives , teachers, parents, and 
students. Plans are bcin^ formulated at virions levels in the hierarchy of the educational 
system. The overall directions, goals, policies! and bi :>ad objectives were formulated by the 
Secretary of ^duration and her staif. These are being issued to trie regions to serve as 
guidelines in the formulae Lun of the regional plans. The regional officials will in turn issue 
these guidelines to the Provincial /City School Division*; to tile District Officials: and to 
the I leads of Schools/ Institutions. 

The Heads of the Schools/ 1 run itut ions will orient the different department heads or subject 
aica chairmen, and teachers about the goals and directions to be achieved up to year 199Q 
and up to the year 2000, 

The school heads will then conduct a survey or assess the existing situation in the catchment 
area, gather and analyse dara about the school, and derive or generate performance 
indicators. Based on the information generated, the school heads and teachers will set their 
objectives/targets for the plan period, deter mine strategies and policies to achieve the t a rgrts 
and identify priority programmes and projects to achieve objectives and goals. The 
corresponding costs/ financial implications for all the programmes and projects should be 
included in the plan. 

The institutional plans for HOI, UPK, and CE will be submitted to the district supervisors 
for integration into t lie district plan. 1 he district plans will be submitted to the Superin- 
tendents to serve as inputs in the formulation of the Division Plans, The Division Plans 
will be submitted ro the Regional Directors, to serve as inputs in the preparation of the 
Regional Mans, The 14 Regional Plans will lie submitted to the Secretary of Education, 
Culture and Sports and ro the Planning Service lor incorporation or to be used as input for 
the Department's Plan. 
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Plannmp, in tin: Philippines is a two-way prtiefss: top to bottom and bottom upward. Tin: 
DECS syston is emphasizing the following planum^ approaches; 

1. Planning at siib-rcgional levels or decentralized planning. 

2. Participatory planning. 

3. In t cgrat ed pt a nn i ug. 

4. Plannfngfor quality, 

5. Plannm^ for equity. 

ft r Institutional planning, aml/nr planning at local L frv-e L , or micro-planning. Micro>plau- 
. nm^ or institutional planning is being implemented in. the Philippines, because the 
heads of the schools are mtirt- knowledgeable about their needs, problems, and 
priority projects, for they arc the decision makers, implc men tors and ^valuators for 
effective primary and nou-foi mj! educatinn. 

Programming 

Priority target groups for literacy programmes are the cultural minorities, out-of-schnol 
youth and illiterate adults. 

In order to carry out this programme <^ literacy, Project "Ma^bassa KLta" was launched in 
Regions IX, X, XI and XII and the Cordillera Autfinomoiu Region where Hie literacy 
situation Is critical. In this project, the phonosyllabic method of teaching is bein^ used. 
Three inunthj after commeneEng classes, the illiterates were made literates. Preparatory to 
the implementation of this project, a series of orientation and organisational meetings and 
teacher training sessions was conducted for key regional officials and field imple mentors, 

A team of two trainers from the Central Office, Bureau of Nun-formal education (BNFE) 
trains [fathers and coordinators in the phonosyllabec method of teaching nun-readers to 
read and write: as well as ftivin£ instruction on the learning process in ?dults. After their 
training, the teachers are expected to organise and conduct! it erary classes in their respective 
areas. 

Altrrnative/ruin-traditinrial strategies are being tried out and utilized ro the maximum, to 
achieve universal enrolment, retention and graduation in primary schools. Vhcrc tradi- 
tional approaches fail, non-traditiunal mudes have been tried out and found to be effective. 
These non- traditional approaches take into consideration: 

* The culture of the people, 

* Ihe terrain and physural feature.': of the place. 

* The distance of homes from school. 

* The socivjecoriOTnic status of clients. 

* The general resources of the place. 

Examples of these include ihe *Tcnt Schools." for the nomads, the 'Walking Blackboard" 
for sea Gypsies, the "Street Schools" for street children, etc. 
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The Livelihood Skills Development Programme targets the unr-jtisjloycd and under- 
employed youth and adults. It is designed to equip this group of our peculation with 
tunplnyable skills iustioj t-term technical/vocational troursL-s, especially those that will have 
immediate impact on the iocs] economy. 

Area based planning is the ultimate tluust in decentralisation and micro planning at 
sub-national and local levels. In this effort, problems arc identified, needs are design i:d and 
oil tlie basis of the resources available in the area, programmes, projects and plan* a;e 
worked oui with and in coordination with the local government officials as well as with 
the other government and noJi-ROvirunntfiit agencies in the specific arm concerned. This is 
dune at the sub-national and local levels, as well. 

In this type ofr planning accountability h defined, rolrs are delineated and decisions arc 
decentr a li7.ee! so [hat revisions In the plans may be modified any time ihe original 
agreements do not work out. In this w,i.y, acrions art: facilitated and targets are assured or 
being met. 

Organizational Structure 

Leadership in the implemrntation tif tin- nun-formal education programme is spearheaded 
by the DcpaJ tineut of Education, Culiure and Spoils through the Bureau of Non-formal 
Education. The administration and management i$ vested in the Director under the 
supervision of thi: Undersecretary In Charge of NFE ami Secretary of the DECS, Linkages 
and coordination -with othez agencies (civie, religious, etc.}, stale/private colleges and 
universities, and tht private sector are Lnaintaincd. The BNFF Director is assisted by the 
Assistant Director and the Chiefs of the three divisions of the RNFE. 

The NFE programmes/projects are implemented in the 13 regions of the country through 
the regional cjh'iccs herded by the Director. Each regional office lus a Regional NFE 
Supervisor who takes chargr of all NFE activities and also serves, as Chairman ofr the 
Regional NFE Ad ITrK: Committee. Each region is sub divided into school divisions, each 
is headed by a Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent. A Division Nl E superviso; 
is assigned to each Division. Each division is also divided into school districts, headed by 
a District Supervisor. A District NFE Coordinator is assigned to each district to take charge- 
of non-formal education projects/activities'. The NFE District Coor din a tor coordinates the: 
activities of ail NFE centres in the District. 

On the national Il-vl-I proper coordination among the F.OI, UPE, and CE at various levels 
is attended to by a coordinating body chaired by the Undersecretary fox Programmes and 
Projects and assisted by the Bureau and Centre Directors as members. This body sees to it 
that a£l programmes and projects are properly coordinated and implemented as scheduled. 
Such a setup is replicated in the subnational and local levels. 

Communication between [he various levels is effected through memoranda and bulletins 
issued through the department as well as the reports or monitor ing teams at different levels. 

Community Participation and I^cal Resource Mobilization 

ThcBNEEandrhe BEE maintain close coordination with other agencies, birth government 
and non-government, local and foreign. This furthrr strengthens the support for the 
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implementation of the UPH. and NHv programmes, but ucit all overlapping of projects [5 
avoided. Interagency gtoups/commitlees arc organized to ensure coordination. 

IrrvolvemcEit of NCiOs at Various Levels 

1 'he socio-political realities in remote rural areas and shim districts of die urban areas create 
an environment characterised by poverty, unemployment^ peace and order problems and 
low productivity. These communities are scattered, deprived, depressed and uudcrserved 
by education. Intervention programmes and prnj trees addressed to the educationally disad' 
vantaged such as [he urban and rural poor are needed to meet ihe educational problems. 

Some of the innovative programmes and projects undertaken by government, itfin-govem- 
mcut and civic agencies in the community include 

\. Saturday Opportunity Classes - conducted by teachers since provide remedial 
instruction and enrichment lessons for the advancement of pupils' skills in com- 
muni cat ion aits. 

2. I'roject Arriba (Assistance on Remedial Reading in the Barari^ays) - this project 
identifies the non-readers and the slow learners in each barangay. The teachers in 
[be baraugay give remedial in strut! it hi to the non-readers or slow readers it the 
Harangay Hall. 

3. SrhtKil for Street Children - This is a project of a multi-sectoral group composed [if 
government agencies, civic and religious organizations namely; D55D, UKCS and 
the Social Action Centre. A survey of the street children is made by the Social Action 
Center. This is followed by a meeting with thest eei children and their parents. The 
children are then organized into a literacy class. DECS takers care of the educational 
programme ivhilc DS5D provides food assistance. Other agencies volunteer other 
forms of material assistance. The class assembles outside a supermarket. 

4. Financial Assistance to the Urban Poor - Children of very poor families are provided 
with snacks and school supplies by the Catholic Christian Workers Association 
which is an international organisation. This organization also pays for authorized 
contributions collected from pupils. 

5. Intensive-Reinforced Study Programme - The 1RSP or Intensive-Reinforced Study 
Programme reduces the regular 10 months schooling tu Z mouths for grade six pupils 
in depressed areas, specdieally the farming, fishing and uiban communities. Class- 
room inching is reinforced by modules, home visits, individualized instruction, 
learning contracts, j 3 et:r teaching and continuous diagnosis and remediation of pupils' 
weaknesses. The 8 month programme was found to be a viable intervention 
programme for the effective and efficient delivery of education to the rural poor. 

6. Teacher Child Parent (TCP) Approach - an ongoing programme in Basilar] and 
Xamboangi City. The programme aims to improve the nutritional status uf pupil* 
found to be severely undernourished. 

7. Basilan Project Corazon - a simple and practical progiamme aimed at strengthening 
basic education in Basilau, a depressed school division. The project is e. 'iccted to 
improve the division's literacy rate, considered the lowest in the country. 
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Area Based Child Survival Development Prog run (ABCSDP) - a UNICEF assisted 
project which aims to improve literacy through parent education particularly among 
women. 

SUB A ST A - 3 UNICEF assisted project. It aims to extend all government services - 
education, Jiealih . livelihood programmes in depressed and undcrscrved com- 
munities of Sub. Ha si! an and Tawi-Tawi. 

Walking Blackboard in Kabuhanginan - i project of Tawi-Tawi schools for Badfao 
children. Since the Badjaos are nomads, they don't want to attend formal classes. 
Instruction is upgraded and the vernacular is used as medium of instruction. 

Notre Dame of Job College - Community Extension Services - a Community 
Extension Service programme aimetE at ameliorating the individual, the social, the 
economic and the spiritual lives of the people. 

The Mobile Tent School - an integrated programme for rural development where 
various agencies and government departments collaborate and iruc^nre their 
development projects. Directors and staff members of the Department of I lealth, 
National Manjn wer Youth Council, National Economic Council, Department of 
Agriculture ^rj the Department of Education, Culture and Sports plan together and 
jointly implement the project. 

The Punrfasyon Ha nun no Mangyan Srhool - an ethnic community school organised 
and operated by tbe Di- I.g Salle University, a private school in very remote tribal 
areas. 

BEo-lntcnsificd Gardening - Parents, ire taught thetcchnoSojtrv of better food produc- 
tion practices. 

^ceding Demonstrations - Mothers and women, jn [he community help and learn 
proper food preparation, 

Nursing education for Women - The DepaT cm rnt of Health is conducting a proposed 
nursing programme for Muslim nurses who wjII serve En the identified Area Based 
Child Survival and Development Programme; a capability building programme in 
Muslim rural areas. Parents' Knowledge and skills on child care a re a I so strengthened, 

Formal and Non-formal Education for thrls - ihese classes are conducted to motivate 
Muslim girls and women to attain higher education. 

The Institution for the Protection of Children and the Sinokey Mountain Projects: 
A Non -Government Organisation - a Service-Oriented non-government organization 
concerned with the welfare of young Filipinos particularly rking children. 

Lingap Pan^kahataau, A Non-Covcrnmcnt Organization - a civic agency that 
promotes holistic child and family development emphasizing the improvement ]f 
livelihood, cultural, social and Christian education, health, sanitation, nutrition anil 
shelter for the destitute, depressed, denied, orphaned, physically handicapped, 
abandoned children. 

The Summer Institute of Linguistics Approach - was organized to meet the literacy 
needs of cull Ural communities. 
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Technical Resonrcc Support 

Curriculum and learning Materials Dnrdopmctit 

Instructional material* for the ueo-literates ire being prepared by selected wi iters during 
workshops at the national and regional Levels. The regional and local tevel staff take care 
of the preparation of indigenous instoictiDtfal materials designed to help in the production 
of quality graduates in both pnrnary and adult education classes. Ii] some uistanc.es parents 
and community officials help in drvrlciping these indigenous instructional materials, 

The 11NFR and BEE also continue to have close coordination wLth LJncseo Bangkok and 
Paris, UNIGEK, and the Asian Cultural Centre for Uncseo (ACCLJ) h Japan as well as the 
SIL in the adaptation and translation of literary materials fur neo-i iterates. 

These bureaus, through the Learning Resources Development Division (LRDD) as v/ctl as 
the Staff Development Division conduct workshops for the development of UPE materials 
for qua! It/ education as well as posr-literacy materials for NITL. 

The. same technical staff of the LRDD works on the revision/adaptation of the D1-T.SII .IFE 
packsf^v The package, cocLsistiiu; of fivr booklets and a cassette programme (with script), 
is a set of information materials which will be the hasic instrument for the dissemination 
and implementation of DELSILIFE (i.e. the Development of a Learning System for the 
Improvement of Life). It is an approach which is aimed at improving the quality of lift of 
the rural poor. 

Training of Teachers and Other Personnel 

The I! UK and BNI ; F, undeitake a ^taff dcvelnpmeiit programme designed to upgrade/en- 
hance the competencies of teachers and other personnel at the central and Held levels. A 
variety of training artivifics air conducted as part of the continuing efforts to enhanrc 
central, regional, and field staff capabilities ui nori'forrnal education and programme 
manage 11 ice it and implementation. 

Supervision and Learners Evaluation 

Supervision of primary school and literacy classes aimed at improving the teaching and 
learning situation in different groups of learners is undertaken at the distrift, division and 
regional levels. Learner's instructional evaluation is done informally and formally. For 
quality output, observations and interviews of clientele arc made to find out their r fading 
and writing capabilities. An informal test is given to check if they can read and understand 
a paragraph of a local news report. Assessment is done through the traditional means of 
paper and pencil tests and through learner performance evaluation. 

Research and Innovation 

The Bureau of Non-formal Education is undertaking a study on effective strategies for 
teaching n?ading to illiterates, both out-of-school youth and adults. Elecent innovations in 
teaching oul -of -school children such as struct schools are being implemented in collabora- 
tion with the Department of Social Welfare and Development. This project is undertaken 
to prevent stree t children from becoming illiterates. 
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All clement* of [he elementary sea or through the leadership of the Director have a research 
agenda relevant to their particular needs as they relate to the component of PRODED 
geared towards the attainment uf quality outputs. The entire sector take* die responsibility 
of trying out innovative strategies for the attainment of programme and institutional targets 
as well. 

Financial Resources 

The .staff requirements for polity formulation, programme planning and standards develop- 
ment for non formal education as well as the maintenance and other operating expenses of 
the I1NFE come from authorized allotments as reflected in tht= General Appropriations 
Act. 

The BNFE gives mini id a I financial assistance to regional projects acid activities, such as 
reading centres, projects on livelihood skills development, seminar/ workshops for specific 
purposes, etc. In addition, the regions also get funding assistance for their non-formal 
rducatiun activities from the Local School Board, civic organisations and the private sector. 

International agencies, like UNESCO, UNICEF, ACCU and those giving foreign grants, 
extend minimal financial assistance for a h?w development projects. 

For LfPE, the Government carries the main responsibility Enr financing elementary 
education, In 1980 capital expenditure on elementary education amounted to about 
USJ+2.00 per student. While the level of recurrent expenditure falls within the lower range 
for Asia, the main constraints to improvements in the quality and coverage of elementary 
education are found in policies for allocation of funds. Development and recurrent 
appropriations are allocated according to programme thrusts identified by the regions m 
relation to the overall thrust of the Government and the Department of Education, Culture 
and Sport*. For activities not funded in the Appropriations Act, international funding 
agencies like UNESCO and UN ICE?' provide the needed support. 

At present, regional planning and budgeting exercises havr been undertaken so that the 
amounts provided are in accordance with the needs and programmes identified for the 
puipose, A decentralized planning and budgeting process has somehow improved the 
implementation of programmes and projects. 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

Analysis of the progress towards univcrsa ligation of primary education and of the eradica- 
tion of literacy in tritiral areas show* that the pre-conditions for prcigress towards UPE 
and EOI have been met, that is: 

1, National acceptance of the goal oE universal at trss to and participation Jn a mmunum 
level of education for all citizens. 

2. Supporting activities are being undertaken to create awareness concerning the nature 
of education a I deprivation and disparities, and to collect and disseminate mf or ma foti 
on ways of overcoming education?! disadvantages by certain groups. These support 
activities will continue tti be pursued until the goals uf universalis it in of primary 
education and literacy are athicved. 
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National acceptance of the UPK gnaS is evidenced in the constitutinnal mandate and 
national commitment to universal free ant] quality education up to the secondary level. 
Supporting act ivit its necessary tn promote this goal have been undertaken, fur example the 
Programme for DcceiHrali7.ee! Ed neat Lima] Pevt-Sopmcnt and the National Seminar on 
Enhancing ftelcvanee and Hfficicncy of Primary Schooling held on Am^ust lCH4 3 iyS7. 

The review of the State nf the Practice of UPE has created an awareness uf the nature tif 
educational deprivation and disparities enistiuK in the country to-datc Intra m at urn has 
been collected nn the methods and intervention programme which arc: being implemented 
to overcome the educational disadvantages faced by certain groups. Monitoring groups have 
been organised at the national, regional, sub-regional and local levels, feedback is passed 
fiom thelow^r levels up to the upper levels aitd from the upper levels down. Organizations 
are accredited before they become involved in the process of monitoring. The national 
committee nn APPEAL takes an active role in this process of monitoring and evaluation 
of UPH, HOE and CE programmes and projects. 
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National Coordination Mechanism 

A national couxdiuating committee for APPEAL was organized in January 19S7. The 
committer proposed a plan and launrhcd die programme on June 25, 1987. Initially, inputs 
on regional efforts have been put together through the government and non-government 
representatives in a national semiu?r- workshop and orientation an the APPEAL 
programme. This v*as followed by a national seminar of practitioners to initially review 
the state of the practice by analyzing the present scenario in the problem arras, identifying 
the concerns and issues, the present intervention programmes and the linkages for integra- 
tion, coordination and collaboration in the areas of universalizing primary education and 
enhancing relevance and efficiency in the area of APPEAL'S concerns. From these inputs, 
a proposed five-year programme was developed. Funds tor the baseline studies have been 
identified and proponents are now hiring explored. 

The launching of APPEAL was followed by activities of die different groups involved in 
APPEAL. Different activities ranging from conduct rif baseline undies as well as Inventory 
of agencies and ^roup involved in APPEAL oriented activities have been prepared and are 
now ready fur use in this country. 

Regular monthly meetings of the APPEAL committee hive been conducted in order to 
keep abreast with activities, programmes and projects being undertaken by the various 
groups, 

Recently, a Rura! Educators' Confess was held to focus attention of the educational 
development of rural clients and to use such educational inputs for the development of t he. 
co mm unity. 

A National Congress on APPEAL was held in Ir made: full accounting of all thcgauis 
made in APPEAL in the past years and projected the programme e-E activities for rhe 
forthcoming years. 
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Coordination between EOI, UPK ami CK 

The national committee takci care of coordinating thr programmes of different p/oups 
involved in Education for A!!. A similar ad hoc body is rcplieatcd in the sub-national and 
local levels. They see to it that all efforts in this regard art" properly coordinated and 
accounted for. 

The Planning Model for Appeal 

In the I'hilippinrs, the Department (if Education, Culture and Sports is primarily respon- 
sible for the formulation, planning, implementation, and coordinat Eon of thepohcies, plans, 
programmes and projects in Hie areas of formal and non-formal education ai all levels. It is 
responsible for the supervision of all education institutions, hotli public and private and 
provision for the establishment and maintenance of a complete, adequate and integrated 
system of education relevant to the goals of national development, The Education Act of 
1 ( JHZ enjoins the Department to rnalce the utmost efforts to ensure that the education system 
fulfills its mission, that is, to deliver serving to its c]ienteh:. TSiis will enable individuals 
to develop their full potential for self- a equalization, productivity, and social usefulness and 
to effectively contribute to the: quality of hfe. 

In pursuit of thesr j',t>als, rhe DLCS has set the following objecrives, policies and strategies: 

Objectives 

1. To improve the quality and relevance of education and rraittinj^. 

?.. To increase the access of disadvantaged gcuups to all areas of education. 

3. To foster values needed in social transformation and renewal, 

4 L To preserve, enrich and prop^nr the nation's cultural heritage and legacy. 

."i. To strengthen functional and collaborative linkages within thesy stern and with other 
entities. 

Polities arid Strategics 

1. Restructuring of the educational system through curriculum development, bilingual 
education and other struclura 1 rhanges. 

2. Expansion of education and training opportunities through a lull implementation of 
the Constitutional mandate of free public elementary and secondary education and 
increased emphasis on non-fornial education and technical /vocational education. 

3. IntcnsEhcatmn of values education. 

4. Institutionalization of functional linkages and collaboration between formal and 
non-form?] education and training institutions. 

3, Promotion of entrepreneurial education and training. 

6. Full mobilisation and utilization of teachers and staff and establishment of an 
increasingly commensurate system of compensation and incentives. 
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7, Strengthening the system for education pi an rung, implemenration, monitorjng and 
evaluation, 

8. Enhancement of cultural and sports development- 

y. Maximizing Philippines involvement in the International mainstream of education 
and manpower development. 

Prosprcts in the Philippines up to the Year 2000 

In the next few years, the emme educational system will expand education and trailing 
opportunities for the population. The Constitutional an an chic Tor free public elementary 
and secondary education will be aggressively implemented as the education sec tor continues 
to receive the highest budgetary priority. The educational system will be restructured to 
improve the quality of its output as well as its relevance to emerging conditions and necds. 
h will stove to imbue in the Filipino ti tnj^ri sense of srlf-rchanrc, discipline, political 
consciousness, civic spiritedness and pride in his identity. The intensified use of the Filipino 
language shall place a premium on its use in a much broadened sphere of national life. A 
value system which shj II be fully ingrained will attempt to define for every FiEipino member 
of the national community his/her role in the attainment and enjnym.cnt of the benefits o£ 
m improved quality of life. 

Democratization of access To education will result m a more equitable distribution of 
educational opportunities among geographical rearms, beTween urban arid rural areas and 
among social groups. Increased access to educational opportunities will be brought about 
largely by the dominant roSe of government in elementary and secondary education anil 
the deregulated environment- En tertiary cducatum to improve greater private sector 
involvement. Student assistance programmes will- be expanded through a varirty of 
schemes. 

The ne?(t five to ten years wsll witness the progressive dismantling of the traditional 
concepts of education rooted in schooling to the broader concept of education which 
includes all institutions that contribute to the emergence of new attitudes, knowledge and 
skills that arc indispensable to the maximum devebpment of human resources. KEementary 
and secondary education or its equivalent will focus on basic literacy and numeracy skills 
as well as citizenship and life skills and values which contribute to the production of 
versatile individuals useful in their particular environment in a changing society. Secondary 
education will develop z strung bent for practical arts which would he closely linked with 
academic offerings in the second educational level, Kvery student pursuing secondary and 
non-forinal education or its equivalent will reinforce what he/she has learned in the first 
level while being trained to be job- opportunity oriented and more employ able. 

Thc school system, wjII be made very llexihlr so as to provide for multiple cult y points, for 
the accreditation of learning acquired outside of school, and or a wider range of progrjmm.es 
intended for a diverse learning population. Increased training facilities, new instruetiniial 
technologies, accelerated learning process and programmed instruction shall be devr loped 
to cope with the expanded manpower training coverage. Greater linkage between educa- 
tional institutions and indnstrial/scrvine plants will be forged to bring school closer to the 
world of work. Shoe :tcim vocational and technical courses will be developed in accordance 
with the demands of the labour market. 
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Programmes and Projects 

The programme and projects of elementary and non-formal education. ar£ as folltiws: 
U Elementary Education Programme 

a. Program use for Decentralized Educational Develop merit 

b. PhysjcaJ Facilities Development 

c. InstrucrtLnnal Materials Development 

d. F-ducafLonal Refinenrarmri Programme 

e. Pre- school Education Programme 

f. Special Education Programme 

g. Teacher Welfare 

h. Staff Development Prolamine for School Incentives 
2. NcML-formiat Hdu.ca.tion Programme 

a. Functional Literacy 

• Printing of ne.o literacy materials and self-learning modules 

• Seminar workshops fur [lie production of curriculum materials 
Strengthening NFH Reading Centres 

• Catalogue of literacy materials 

b. Livelihood Skills Development 

• Jlaiangay Operation for Livelihood Development 

• Intensive Clientele Training r>n Livelihood Skills in cooperation with other 

agCUCLCJ 

Staff Development Programme for NFE Personnel 

d. NFF- Newsletter and Statistical Bulletin 

e. Survry on the Status of NFK in the - Philippines 

Statistics 

The Philippines has traditionally recognized the significance of education in its develop' 
ment strategy and has achieved marked success in changing the profile of education and 
literacy as shown by the following tables* 

Tabic LB.l shows the popidatitin by^ sex and age group from I960 to 19B0 and the 
corresponding projection! for to 2D0Q. The [able indicates the total male and female 
population; those 0-14 yean old; the primary school age population (7-12) and the total 
urban and rural population. 

The table shows a continuous and markrd increase in school-age population during the last 
three decades. 

Table I B,? present* ihe number of adult illitrraTrs by iex from I960 to 1980 with 
projections for the decades 1990 and 2000 It is gratifying to rio:e that while there was a 
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gr actual decrease adult illiterates in each tircade sue veyeci, there was a substantial increase 
in the literacy rate. 

Likewise, as shown la Tabic 1.11.4 the enrolment in elementary rriucatinn has also 
continuously increased while the number of oiit-of-school youths has inversely decreased. 

A concrete indicator of the market! success of the universal Nation of education in che 
Philippines arc the data slitwn in Table 1.B.5, "Percentage Enrolled In Grade I and Survival 
Rate Until Grade VI". As shown in tlir table, there was a parallel increase in the number 
3nd percentage of children unrolled in Giade 1 and the corresponding survival rate until 
Grade VI in each decade. On the other hand, there was a continuous decline in the drop-out 
rate. The last table ^ives the population by urban-rural classification and by region, 
indicating the exponential population growth in the Philippines. 



Table l.U.l Population hy Scat and Age Crnup 1960-2000 



Population 1960 1970 



TnLal 27>fJft7,6H5 5< 3 .&to.48(i 

?yiaic i\&>2Mn ]&.2ynsi 

Female l3 n 424,Bl& I8,434,t35 

% Female 4934% WHSYt 



ma 1990 2000 



4S.3W>Wl rt],RW.Y b :i 7f,2(l9,m 

?4,2Wj?ii lI.^Mr-iOK 3H,fl";4.y32 

71,l)!tl L 877 JO.TW.KSS 3H,3$4,364 

45Jte* 49.76% 49.65% 



&-i4YtersvM 
TutjL 

I'r.mak 



1 2,377,7.40 
6,371 r Wj 
[1,002,(44 



i5.fiift,my 

H.)7J),Vfii 
7,695.25fi 



2jfl.3l3,098 
l0409,fi6S 

9.%3,<f3n 



24,169.34'J 
l2.J60.3y> 



?.7 h S51,44K 





{HiiAgc pctpulatitin (7-12) 










Tola] 




4, fl65,25 j 


7,545.696 


9,2^37 




Male 


1,451/iMf: 


2,449,748 


3.373,706 






Pccnslr. 


E,4!il, £ .M7 


2,115,505 


3.671,990 




^,1^4^)0 


"Jornl 




3S.6&+.4B6 




fj],«!M,3<a 


77,209.2% 




H.17M55 


11.677&0 


l7.V80,£>i 




25,117,672 


RLrii 


ia.*ifij.ifl 






4l,4Z^^!ffl 


M,*W 1,624 



'Fjctropottilcti for 1 960 



Table 1.11.2 Number of Adult Illiterates by Sex J 960-2000 



Adult Illiterates 19 GO 19?Q 1_980_ _ WJ0 200Q 

ToU\(%) 17^ ifiJW J1.Q0 H.00 

M a lc 3.K1K.T/2 3,021?,55B 3,<t20,39f, 3,lt»,99S 

Ftrnalt 7.3ft 3,(toQ.MA 3,25*,270 3,3H7,WiS 3.066,750 
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Table 1.B.3 literacy R^te by Set 196O-20Q0 



Littncy Rattr ^70 1980 1^0 2000 

TouKft] 72.(tf 63.40 «6-lS M.OQ 92.00 

Male 9^W.0^7 15 h ?Sl,7y.l 2U,V55,5|U 27.674,112 11, 764.^7 

Fefnale 9^72,580 l5,37<l,IkW 2fl,K? J fl n 60l 27,411,S7Q 3A,2fi7,Gl4 



Table I.B.4 Enrolment hi Klcmcntary Education 



mo ly^o 2000 



Eltm frttaty f-'.t\Tolmct\ t 1 1 

Tfital 4,001,331 MH^ 7,573 1,364 lO.fi ^,^81 17,933.,&K4 

[toys 2. [03,68*) 3.?W>L 1 J 4.066,234 5j42fi,03,l 9.14M34 

Gills l,y07,&45 3,]25,GH7 3#M,MU 5,2l3>248 a,Wl,2ifl 

FnicilmtHl Riniif 

Tola] 14 77 S7J5.1 L6.42 17.1*? 23.22 

>kjyi 15 J2 IB. 10 ifi-TH 17-45 ?A52 

Girls H.2I ](i.% JfiJH 16.92 22.y2 

Total lD,[JH2 n 225 9,7%.704 6^,573 2,B26.279 HO 1 * 



" tfeflfJiFtrjyeri^Wjrir^/^ft^Yrt/iflrt (Jte-wAfrfl' going agrjH/fiitfotiOrt 7 J 2 yean, due la undtra^r ttnd ovatfge 



Table 1.11,5 Ptrttntagc Enrolled in Grade 1 and Survival Kate untii tirade VI 



VJf:0 1970 m0 1990 2000 
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No, tSMOUrd in (frotfc I 

Toial 969.052 1,4S7,7M 1,7085:$ 2,?*OH 2.860.493 

5133755 755,356 897,400 L»l!H r Ml 1.469.68* 

Girls 455.474 ftW,.TB7 8I3.129 iflWJ,'A9 1,370.8m 

Tual 10ft I™ 100 I M "00 

[fcjys 53 57. 52 52 12 24 52 J» 

fJiitl 47 47.51 47.4S 4/. 76 47.V2 

Snnivtii rait ttiliilOradc VI 

Tolal 45.70 SAM W.W **-38 7ft.4X 
llrap-aril 

Total B.27 -VJ3 3.5S 1.27 0JX1 

Ek*t 9.32 fj.7d 4.(9 1.69 0.00 

Olrfi 7.23 5 .09 2.97 0.85 (J.0U 
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